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THE 



ONLY TRUE PLEASURES- 



" Harry,"* said Edward Pember- 
toa to his twin brotker, '^ did yoa 
hear what mamma observed to papa 
just now?''—" No; what was it?"— 
** She said, yes, my dear, every day 
convinces me more and more that 
the only true pleasures are those 
which please on recollection.'* — 
" Well) what did she mean by that, 
Edward ?"— " That is what I want 
to know !" — ** So do I ... I wonder 



whether we ever felt these true plea- 
sures. What do we do, that it is a 
pleasure to recollect, Edward ? " — 
** It is a pleasure to recollect that 
we have done our lessons well, and 
pleased papa and mamma ; so that, 
I suppose, is a true pleasure/' — 
",Yes; but then you know, Edward, 
that it is not a pleasure to learn 
one's Latin and Greek ; it is only 
a duty/'—** But I think mamma 
meant something that it is a plea- 
sure to ifo, as well as to recollect." 
— " Well then, whatcould she mean? 
Suppose we ask her," — * * So we will; 
and the sooner the better," Accord- 
ingly, Henry put this difficult ques- 
tion, as Uiey thought it, to their 
mamma, the next time they saw her. 
Lady Pemberton smiled, and was 



about to answer it, whai she was in- 
terrupted, and bad no Opportunity of 
renewing the conversation that day. 
The next day, a fair was held in 
the town adjoining Sir George Pern- 
berton's seat, to which Heni*y and 
Edward's uncle, when on a visit 
there, had prevailed on their parents, 
to give them leave to go for once ; 
but, it was so much against thieir; 
inclinalions and principleis, (as th^y 
wished to discourage &irs by all 
means in their power, consideriilg- 
them to be, in every sense, bad and 
dangerous places,) that Lady Pern- 
berton was very sorry to be re- 
minded of the promise when the day . 
came, especially as she could not 
accompany them, because their fa- 
ther was in bed with the gout, and 



the baby was alarmingly ill ; but, 
she trusted that her servants were 
to be depended upon; and that 
Edvrard and Henry were old enough 
to take care of themselves. 
' To their mamma's question ** whe- 
ttier they had any money in their 
pockets/' they replied '' no ; bat that 
they hoped she would allow tiiemi 
to have the two half-crowns to spend 
which theiir uncle had s^it tbem.'' 
i^** Without doubt," she answered, 
'^ but^ as bad money is often put off 
at fairs, 1 will give you yours in 
shillings and sixpences, that you 
maynot have to take change," Soon 
after this cobversation, Edward and 
Henry, accompanied by the two 
nursery-maids and the younger chil- 
dren, set off full of joyful expect- 



atioii ; but their wise and pious mo- 
ther felt rather aoxioos coBcem* 
ing the result of this visit to the fair, 
blaming herself for having trusted 
them into its busy tempting scenes, 
unaided by her careful eye, and vai* 
admonished by her prudence. How- 
ever, thought she, by the use which 
they will make of their money I 
shall, perhaps, be enabled to dis- 
cover their besetting sin, and the 
bent of their dispositions, add I shall 
learn whether I have overrated £d- 
ward, and underrated Henry ; and 
as for any thing else, why should 
I doubt the mercy of an overruling 
Providence 1 

In a succession of painful duties. 
Lady Pemberton passed the houns 
of her children's absence; nor could 
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she nee them immediatety on tbtir 
return ; but just before their bed- 
time she came down to wish Uiem 
good nighty and ask them whether 
they had enjoyed themselves. " Oh ! 
very much !" was the reply of both 
the boys ; but it was uttered, by 
Henry with a flushed cheek ; by 
Edward with a cheek paler than 
usual, and in atone, as she thought, 
of saddened feeling ; *^ and what 
does Alice say of your behaviour ?'* 
said Lady Femberton, turning to 
the upper nurse-maid, " were Hen- 
ry and Edward all you wished them 
to be?"—** Oh ! dear Madam," she 
replied with some hesitation, ** you 
know that Master Edward and 
Master Henry are always wdl-be- 
haved." Lady Pemberton was not 



quite satisfied with this answer ; she 
thought it evasive, and she saw Ed- 
ward look down, as if uncomfort- 
able ; but she bad no time to ask 
any questions then, and, kissing the 
boys, she returned to her suffering 
husband. But. when he was fallen 
asleep, and all the house was at rest 
but herself, the tender mother could 
not be easy without going to the 
bedside of Edward and Henry; as 
she felt an anxiety concerning them 
which she was unable to conquer. 

She found the cheeks of Henry 
red even to feverish brilliancy, and 
his slumbers seemed restless. Ed- 
ward's colour was but gently height- 
ened by sleep, but a tear glistened 
on his cheek,' and his eyelashes 
were moist with tears. 
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la it possible," said Lady Pem- 
berton mentally, '* that I have been 
mistaken in this dear boy ? Can he 
have done any thing wrong, and is 
his young conscience burdened al- 
ready ? This will indeed be a trial ; 
but we must in that case redouble 
our diligence, and pray for that only 
help which faileth not." 

The next morning, after short 
and disturbed rest, the anxious mo- 
ther rose early, and determined to 
lose no time in summoning her be- 
loved boys to her chamber ; but she 
previously sent for Alice, and asked 
her again how the children had be- 
haved. " Why, Ma'em," replied the 
maid, ^^ the young children were as 
good as gold ; and so indeed was 
Master Henry, except that he would 



eat more than he ought, and he has 
made himself ill, as I told him he 
would ; for be has been very sick, 
aad is only just up/' — '* And what 
of Edward r—" Why, Ma'em, I 
can't say much about his behaviour, 
because he ran away and left us, 
and we never heard any more of 
him till just before it was time to 
come home." — ** Indeed 1" — ** And 
when I told him it was very wrong 
to go and leave us, he begged me 
not to tell you of it, but he would 
tell you all himself when he got 
home." — "But, you know, I was too 
busy to talk to him then, Alice," said 
Lady Pemberton : " call both the 
boys hither directly," she added, 
with a sick, disappointed fearful feel- 
ing at her heart, which mothers can 
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well understand. When the boys 
appeared, she was so alarmed at 
the excessive paleness and ill looks 
of Henry, that she eagerly drew 
him towards her, and foi^ot for a 
while hier anxiety concerning his 
brother. '' Oh, mamma!" cried he, 
almost cryii^, ^^lam so ill! and 
Alice does not pity me ; for, she 
says, I deserved it for being such a 
pig as to overheat myself!" " Is 
Alice right? And were you such 
a pig ?" replied his mother. ** But 
come, tell me all you did at the fair, 
and let me judge for myself." — 
'^ Well ; but I must sit down ; I feel 
so sadly ;" said he, seating himself 
on the ottoman at his mother's feet. 
** Well, mamma, first, I bought twa 
little toys for the children."— "That 
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was kind ; aad what did they come 
to?"-— "Oh! only to sixpence." — 
** Well, then you had two shillings 
remaining to spend on yourself, and 
what pretty thing did you buy ?" — 
" Nothing, mamma." — " No ! what 
did you lay it all out in eating ?" — 
" Yes ; but you know it was very 
hot weather, and I heard some la- 
dies and gentlemen say, let us go in 
here, and get some ice ; and you 
know I had never eaten any ice ; so 
we all went in, and, ai^ Alice said it 
was only sixpence, I called for a 
glass of ice^ I liked it so much that 
I called for another glass and some 
cakeh with it ; and so, when I asked 
what I owed, I found, because it 
was fair day, it was eightpence a 
glfiss^ and I had. twentypence to 
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pay ; so then I had only fourpence 
remaining." — "And what did you 
do with thatr— " Oh ! I then took a 
turn in the roundabout, and in the 
swing, like other boys, and it made 
me so sick ! Alice told me it would, 
after the ice ; but I wished to try ; 
but I w as so bad ! dear me ! it maked 
me ill to think of it^ mamma; I must 
lie down ! indeed I must !" — " And 
so you dhall, poor mistaken child !'* 
cried his mother, laying him down 
on her couch ; " another time, I hope, 
you will be more wiHing to take 
good advice; you may remember 
your brother's question yesterday ; 
I think you must now hav6 leamt 
to understand its meaning to the 
utmost, and will admit it ; your plea- 
sures^ of yesterday were not true 
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fieamres^ as^ they do not please on 
recoUeetionr — " Oh ! I do indeed, 
mamma. Oh 1 1 will never eat ice 
again! never! never T — "^ Make no 
such rash resolutions, dear child! 
you may eat ice again with comfort 
and propriety: the fault was not in 
eating the ice; it was in the selfish 
excess in which you indulged; it 
is that want of self-government which 
you are to renounce; you will do 
wisely to resolve never to indulge 
in the sin of gluttony again ; and you 
will do virtuously to pray to the 
Almighty to grant you power to 
avoid it in future." 

*• And now% my child," said she, 
turning to Edward, whose coun- 
tenance ahe could not well under- 
stand, ** let me hear your history, 

c 
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ean/essians, I fear, that I might call 
them. My dear boy," she con- 
tinued, observing that his bosom 
heaved, smd that he seemed re^ 
luctant to speak, ^* fear not to tell 
me all you know ; I am not a severe 
judge; but I always punish the 
slightest withholding of the tiHith/^ 
— " Oh, dear mamma !" cried Eil- 
ward, '^ I shall be so glad to tdil 
you all the truth! so very, very glad T 
—"I rejoice to hear you say so^ 
darling boy ; but go on !" — " Well 
then, I changed my sixpence for 
three penny-tarts, and was thinking 
whether I would have an ice^ and 
give some of it to my sisters, when 
I asked the price of a glass, and, 
finding it eightpence, I resolved to 
go. without it^ and buy som^ little 
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books for them instead of it; but just 
then a poor sickly-lookingboy, with- 
out stockings, put his head into 
the shop, and I thought he looked 
so envious of the eating that was 
goii^ on ! So I gave him the three- 
pence out of the sixpence, and, only 
think! he was so pleased, and thank- 
ed and blessed me so warmly, mam- 
ma, I could not have believed any 
one could have been so thankful for 
threepence; and so I thought how 
very poor and hungry he must be ! 
and somehow I could not help fol- 
lowing the little boy, and I saw him 
go into a baker's shop, and then he 
came out with a loaf in his hand, 
and then he set off running full 
speed/' — " Well, what thdn, my 
lote!" said his mother, pressing 
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him nearer to her, as he stood by 
her knee. ** Why then, I ran too, 
that I might not lose sight of him ; 
and I saw him go into a poor meim 
cottage by the road side, just oat 
of the South gate, and I stopped 
at the door, and heard the little boy 
say, ** Oh ! see mother, here is a 
loaf! a gt)od young gentleman gave 
me threepence, and here is J>read for 
us all ! so we shall not starve to-day.'^ 
** Indeed, mamma," said Edward to 
his eager auditor, ** I cannot help 
crying now, when I recollect the 
scream of joy which was given at 
the sight of the bread! and you 
wonld have cried too! Indeed I 
dreamt of it, and cried at it in my 
sleep, I believe!" — "Well, goon, 
darling. I suppose you went into the 
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bduse/*— ". Oh yes ; atid there was 
such a scene ! The mother, a fine- 
looking woman, though so meanly 
dressed, was dragging from the bed 
to the chair a great big boy, bigger 
than I am, mamma^ who seemed to 
have no use of his limbs, and so 
pale ! and two little half-naked girls 
had seized the bread, and would 
hardly l^t their brother eat it, so 
eager were they to devour it!" — 
'' That is he! that is the good young 
gentleman!" cried the little boy, 
^^ Heaven bless yon ! " said the poor 
woman, tears trickling down her pale 
cheeks, while I could not speak ; 
for I felt ashamed of such a fuss 
about threepence, you know ; so I 
tbok out my shilling and two six- 
pences, and laid them on the table, 
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and would have run away, but the 
woman caught hold of my coat, 
and said, " No, generous boy! I will 
not take all the money, which I dare 
say was given you to spend at the* 
fair; take back sixpence at least! 
your friends may even then think 
that you have given away too much/' 
— " No, no ;" cried I, half choked ; 
but she persisted ; and I could not, 
you know, mamma, tell her my papa 
and mamma were rich, could I?" — 
** No ; it would have looked like 
boasting/' — " So I thought; there- 
fore I took back sixpence, knowing 
that I should tell you all about it, 
and that you would go or send to 
inquire into her wants ; and so, fol- 
lowed by her blessings and her little 
boy's, I came away : but I did not 
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go back iqto the fair till I thought 
Alke would be uneasy, at my abr 
senee, because I bad no money re- 
mainingy except sixpence, and I did 
not like to own what I had done 
with the rest ; so I took a walk.round 
the fair, and a very pleasant walk 
it was ; for though I was inclined to 
cry rather llian to laugh, I felt very 
happy. Do you not understand me, 
mamma?" — '* I do, I do;" she re- 
plied, clasping him to her breasts 
** My dear boy, you have made me 
so happy ! and your father will be 
so happy! and I was so anxious be* 
forel But tell me, did you not thank 
•the Almighty, before you slept, for 
haying directed you to do this kind 
action."-r-^^ Oh yes, I did, again and 
i^in, mamma ; but you will go and 
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see these poor people, will you not?" 
— **^yes; I will go and see them; 
and you shall go with me, if your 
ifather can spare me."—** Certain- 
ly I will ; no doubt the mother has 
seen better days, or she would 
not have had the delicate consider- 
ation to return the sixpence. And 
now tell me, Edward, art thou not 
quite as pleased, while recollect- 
ing what thou didst yesterday, as 
at the time of doing it?'— **Oh: 
quite, mamma." — " My poor boy,** 
she then said, addressing Henry, 
**how I pity your feelings when 
you compare your adventures at the 
fair with your brothers, and your 
recollections of them with his ; what 
are you this morning ? Pale, weak, 
sick, spiritless! while he is alert. 
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bloomiDgy happy ! His pleasure of 
yesterday is as great a pleasure to- 
day/ Yes, dear Edward, you also 
now know, from your own experi- 
ence, what raj observation, meant ; 
namely, that the only true pleasures 
are those which please on recollection. 
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As her husband and the sick baby 
were both considerably better in the 
evening, Lady Pemberton being un- 
willing to defer the good which she 
intended, resolved to go directly to 
the distressed family. 

Then, having filled a small basket 
with whatever she thought most 
needful for them, which.she gratified 
Edward by allowing him to carry 
for her, she set off on her kind er- 
rand ; Henry having leave to ac- 
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company her, as ^he thought that 
the walk would do him good, and 
hoped, that the lesson of the morn- 
ing would he more deeply impress- 
ed on him by the scene which he 
might witness. 

As they went along, Lady Pem- 
beftoD told Edward that she must 
reprove him for something which he 
said in the morning ; namely, for his 
surprise that any one should make 
"such a fuss about threepence. ^^*^ 
" Well, but, mamma," he replied, 
"threepence is t;^ little, you know/' 
— " Not to a person who has no- 
thing: and can that sum be thought 
lightly of, which was able, properly 
laid out, to keep a family for one 
day from starving ? My dear child, 
there is an excellent proverb which 
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says, ^^Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of them- 
selves." None of us have a right 
to spend an unnecessary penny ; that 
is, a peony wantonly, on oursdives ; 
because we all of us could undoubt* 
edly use it better immediately by 
spending it on others, or by laying 
it up with other savings till such an 
opportunity offers. For instance; 
you bought three penny-tarts, but 
less would have sufficed you, and 
then — "Oh dear, yes, mamma; and 
then I should have had more to give 
away." — "Yes; and remember that 
self-denial is the foundation of all 
true generosity : therefore, dear boy, 
pray night and morning to be en* 
abled to deny your appetites. Re- 
member, also, never to say, "it is 
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only, threepence, or only a penny, 
and tberfe^ore I need not save it ;" 
for even the richest may become 
poor, if 4bey forget to " take care of 
the pence." " But what is the mat- 
ter, Henry ?" continued Lady Pem- 
bdrton, "are you ill again?" — " No, 
mamma, not ill, only so sorry ! for if 
Edward was wrong, who only spent 
threepence on himself, what must I 
be who eat up two shillings' worth?'* 
— " Why very wrong; but though I 
did not choose to apply the lesson 
to you, I am glad, dear boy, that you 
did it yourself; and I feel sure that 
you will do better in future." — 
*' That he will, mamma ; I think I 
can answer for him," cried Edward 
eagerly; " and here we arel" At 
the door stood the two half-naked 
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child ren, whom Edward had de*- 
scribed ; and Lady Pemberton re^ 
marked, with mixed pain and plea- 
sure, the eager craving look which 
the poor things cast on the basket. 
When she entered the cottage, she 
foand the poor sick boy lying on his 
humble bed, and his mother reading 
the Bible to him, to which he was 
listening with reverent attention. 
The poor w(Hnan rose, on Lady 
Pemberton's entrance, with an ex- 
pression on her countenance which 
no one can ever mistake. It was 
that of resignation^ while Lady 
Pemberton met her with an expres* 
sion on her's which is^ equally easy 
to be understood, namely^ that erf* 
Christian benevolence. '' I see why 
you are here, madam," said the 
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poor woman, a faint blush crossiug^ 
her cheek, *' for I see who brought 
you, dear young g^Qtleman! Oh! 
you are a happy mother!" — '* And 
do are you, even in your sorrows," 
replied Lady Pemberton kindly, 
** as your poor boy listens to the 
Holy Scriptures so eagerly and re- 
verently, as I see that he does." — 
*' True^ madam ; and I am thank- 
ftil that he feels that, though he is 
thus tried, he has a Father in heaven 
who loveth him." — " But, answer 
me one question; how long have you 
been here?"—" Only a week."—" I 
am glad to hear it," she replied, " for 
otherwise I should have thought my-- 
self very negligent for not having 
found you out But come, the first 
thing to try to do is, to restore that 
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poor youth. What is his disorder?" 
— " It was a bad fever, which de- 
prived him of the use of bis limbs.". 
— " Does any one attend him ?" — 
^* Not now ; the doctor said he could 
do him no good ; for he wanted w^at 
is called kitchen phy^ick, and 1 had 
it not to give.'' — " But you shall 
have," replied Lady Pemberton, 
chf^cking a rising sob, at sight of 
the mother's tearful joy, and the 
inyalid's brightened countenance, 
while Edward said '' Pray, mamma, 
what is kitchen physick ?" — ** Good 
food, bread, broth, and so on," and 
Edward's young heart beat with 
pleasure at the thought that he harl 
begun to furnish the poor lad with 
kitchen physick. ^^ Now, then," said 
his mother '> we must consider what 
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can be done for you and the youii^- 
er children. You need not tell 'me 
that you have seen better day^/' 
-^<* Better days!" again muttered 
Henry to Edward, " I wonder what 
mamma means by that." She heard 
him, but went on to question tl^ 
afflicted mother, who at length said, 
** It is rights dear lady, thai you 
should know my whole history be- 
fore you relieve my wants ; and I 
hope to convince you that you will 
Bot relieve a very unworthy persoq 
in the eyes of the world, though I 
know myself to be a great and real 
sinner.*' — ** But, before you begin," 
said Lady Pemberton, '* let me dis- 
tribute the contents of my basket, 
as I see some asking eyes here^" 
The little boy now cam^e in, and he 
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looked so del^hted to see Edward ! 
and Lady Pemberton desired him 
to divide the food while she Usteai- 
ed to the mother^s tale, who be- 
gan by telling her, ^' that she was 
a surgeon's daughter, and had re- 
ceived not only a first-rate, but a 
religious, education; that she un- 
happily formed an attachment to a 
young officer,^ which her parents dis- 
approved ; but that she would marry 
him, and her disobedience was soon 
punished ; for, wherever they were 
quartered, he kept the most expens- 
ive company, which she herself 
enjoyed instead of avoiding. — 
But, if he was dissipated, I was 
thoughtless, and I cannot bear to 
blame him," said she, *' for he was, 
on the whole, kind to me, though 
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poverty and debt sour the best tem- 
pers ; besides, it is a wife's duty to 
throw a veil over the faults of her 
hoftband, be he liviog or dead ; and 
my poor Nugent died abroad in a 
French prison. He fled from his 
creditors to Boulogne, whither I 
followed him, after a wretched se- 
paration of two /years, haviug just 
received the pittance which came 
to n^e on my poor father's death, 
who had failed in trade. 

^^ But what appeared the worst of 
our trials turned ouJt our greatest 
blessing ; for a pious friend was 
raised up to us, who brought me 
back to that God whom I had so 
long foi^otten. An English cler-^ 
gyinan used to visit the prison daily ; 
and this df ar side boy, as well as 
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bis parenU» was blessed by his kiod 
iDstractions. In short> my husbaBd 
died in my arms, worn out with sor- 
row and anxiety, but so full of hum* 
ble reliance on the merits of his 
Savioury that he edified every one 
present! When the funeral was 
over, I and my orphans returned to 
England ; but my little wealth was 
by that time quite exhausted: how** 
ever, as I could work, draw, and 
paint, and Charles had learned to 
make many pretty things in the 
French prison, we got on very well 
in a large city, where I was knowii 
as having once been quartered 
there ; which was a great mercy; for 
my husband and I were only chsir 
dren, and had no near ties^ but 
what were in ihdigeid; dream* 
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stances; we must else have wanted 
bread ; but a fever broke out in the 
town where we were, which left my 
dear boy as you see him ; and I soon 
after, in lifting him, sprained my 
right hand so much that I was made 
unable to use my needle or pencil. 
Therefore, as we had not bread to 
eat, and were unable to earn any> 
Uie overseers declared that they 
would pass us to my parish. But 
niy weak pride rebelled at the idea 
of going to a workhouse, and.a kind 
neighbour drove us^away in his cart 
in the nigh);, that we might escape 
this misery; and he having left us 
what little money he could spare; 
till my hand was recovered, we took 
this cottage. But as soon as I got 
here, I felt how -wicked it was in 
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1396 to indulge any pride of heart, 
and that, if it were the will of the 
Almighty that I should be humbled 
still more, I ought to obey it with- 
out murmuring. But how could I 
get back to the town, in order;to;be 
passed to my parish ? And I was 
Yainly trying to find out the mieans, 
^nd also keep my poor children 
from starving, when my heavenly 
Father, as if to second my repent^ 
ance and submission, sent t^at dar- 
ling boy to ojar relief, when we really 
had wanted food three days; and 
then he sent you." Here Heniy 
burst into a violent fit of crymg. 
" Kind-hearted boy !" said the poor 
woman, " to cry for our distress ! 
what amiable sensibility/' — " No, 
no; sobbed but H^nfy, I do not 
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cry at that ; I cry because I do so 
wish I had been as good as Edr 
ward, and then I too should have 
had mooey to give youT — "The 
wish is kind, and will do you good, 
I trust, in future," replied his mo- 
ther ; ** bat I am still better pleased 
with your honest refusal to. take to 
yourself the merit of having cried 
from pity for the sad tale you had 
beard. Your regard to truth, Hen^ 
ry, which led you to disclaim praise, 
and at the same time provoke no 
censure, shall be told to your father; 
and I know that he will now be 
pleased with both his boys/' 

" The hand of Providence, I 
dottbt not, occasioned us tO: meet,'* 
said Lady E^mberton," addressing 
her grateful auditors, '^ for our mur 
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tual benefit. I and another Lady 
have a school in our Tillage, for 
which, at this moment, we want a 
mistress; and if you can tell me 
where I can make some inquiries 
concerning you; as my companion 
is very strict in requiring referen- 
ces, I doubt not but you would be 
able to fill the place, and your chil- 
dren would thus be educated at 
the same time/' When tears of joy 
would let the mourner speak, she 
told .Lady Pemberton that the cler- 
gyman, residing at Boulogne, who 
knew them in the prison, and also 
the governess who brought her up, 
could she find her, would confirm 
the truth of her statement, and give 
her a good character; and when she 
named the former. Lady Pember- 
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ton found it was an old friend of 
hers, who bad just returned to 
England, and was then in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This was great joy to both par- 
ties ; and the poor sick boy's pale 
face 'was flushed with pleasure at 
the thought of once more seeing 
him who had taught him to know 
his God, and led him to his Saviour, 
" As to youy'' said Lady Pembertpn, 
kindfy addressing him, ^^ I shall have 
you removed this very evening to 
my infirmary y as I call a large de- 
tached airy room in my house, where 
I have two or three beds, to which 
I move sick servants; and there I 
shall place your mother, and the 
rest of you, for the present, till her 
house is ready for her. Now," 
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added she, addressing the mother, 
** the education which you received 
in better days will be made ser- 
viceable both to you and others," 
— " Better days again, mamma/' 
cried Henry. — *^Ye8; but, surely, 
Henry^ you know what it meansr — 
" Yes ; it means that Mrs. . . Mrs. • ." 
*• My name is Nugent," replied the 
poor widow, smiling," — " Well, 
then, it means that Mrs. Nugent was 
once an officer s lady, and dressed 
smart, and ate and drank nice things, 
like you and papa ; and now she is 
poorly dressed, and has nothing to 
eat at all, but what Edward gave 
her money for, and you brought her; 
therefore, when she had fine clothes 
to wear, and food to eat, she knew 
better days^ — " Yes ; in the usual 
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meaning of the word, and in the eyes 
of the world, those were my better 
d^ys; but these days of sorrows and 
poverty are, according to my pre- 
sent way of thinking, my best days. 
What says your mamma ? Am I not 
right, dear and respected benefac- 
tress, in so saying?" — "Undoubt- 
edly you are. My darling boys," 
said she, drawing them close to her, 
and folding them in her arms, " you 
have heard an interesting story told, 
but a story is nothing without a 
moral ; and the moral of this is as 
follows : 

That we are never to forget that 
those who live without " God in the 
world" have, in reality, no good 
days, be they ever so prosperous in 
the eyes of others; as no state is 
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good, in this world,, which is not a 
preparation for the next. There- 
fore, though Mrs. Nugent, when an 
officer's lady, knew better days than 
she now does, in the usual sense of 
the words, still, she wisely and 
piously prefers to them her days of 
trial and humiliation, because they 
w;ere made the means of bringing 
her to, her God, and have enabled 
her to say to him, in the words of 
the psalmist, "it is good for me that 
I have been afflicted, that I might 
learn thy statutes." Thus, then, you 
see, dear children, that a time of 
worldly pleasures may be called 
one's BETTER DAYS, but that a time 
of trial and suffering may deserve 
the name of one's best days." 



THE LITTLE BOY 



AUD HI8 



LAME DOG. 



" Come, come, get up, Herbert! 
the dog will follow well enough, 
without your making such a fuss 
about him," said Charles Benfield 
to a boy younger than himself, who 
was going behind him on his pony, 
in company with some other boys, 
to see a balloon go up. 

•* Indeed, I think, we had better 
ride back with him," cried Herbert 
Mildmay, ''for I am so afraid he 
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should be hurt in the crowd." 
" Nonseqse ; you should have 
thought of that before," cried all the 
boys. "Benfield and you will be too 
late, if you go back with the dog." 
The anxious boy was, therefore, 
obliged to submit; but he had 
at length the pleasure of seeing his 
dog follow the pony. But when 
they were a few miles on the 
road, a carriage and four turned 
the corner so suddenly upon them, 
that the poor dogcould notget out of 
the way, and the wheels, by going 
over him, broke his legintwo places. 
Words cannot describe the agQny 
of Herbert, while he took the yelp- 
ing dog in his arnis, exclaiqiing, 
'' What shall I do, what shall I dp?" 
" Do ! why lay the dog down in the 
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ditch, to be sure ; and come on/' 
cried Benfield. " No, no, no — do, 
pray, let us gallop back with him !" 
**Not I — what! lose my sight for the 
sake of a dog! never." "Oh! pray, 
pray, do go back! I cannot leave 
him, indeed I can't." "Come, 
come, Herbert, be reasonable," said 
another; "all the crying in the 
world will not cure the dog's leg, 
and the kindest thing one can do, 
now, will be to kill him: let me 
strangle him, to put him out of his 
pain." As the boy said this, he ap- 
proached to fulfil his offer; but 
Herbert, retreating from him, de- 
clared, with a scream of agony, that 
he should not kill Phocion; and he 
would go and see if his leg could 
not be set. In vain they persuaded 
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and ridiculed him, sneering at his 
silly humanity — in vain they said 
that, if he returned home, he must 
lose his sight. The humane boy 
declared that he would give up 
seeing fifty balloons*, rather than 
leave Phocion, or let him be killed* 
He, therefore, took his way slowly 
back, carrying the poor animal in 
his arms, to whom he gave moan 
for moan, and every now and then, 
weeping for pure pity. 

He had not walked above a mile, 
when an open barouche approached 
slowly, ascending the steep hill 
which he was descending. In it 
were Sir Greorge, Lady Pemberton, 
Edward, and Harry, going to see 
the ascent of the balloon. 

The whole party had eyes quick 
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to discern distress, and hearts to 
feel for it. They, therefore, conjec- 
tured that the Uttle dog had been 
hurt, and the little boy was lament- 
ing over it. Accordingly, they 
stopt the carriage, and courteously 
inquired the why and wherefore of 
%he accident; which questions Her- 
bert, in the overflowing of his heart, 
and without meaning to recommend 
himself, answered in the fullest 
manner. " So, then, you were on 
your way to the balloon, and will 
lose your sight, by coming back 
with the dog." " Yes ; but what 
then? I could not do otherwise, 
you know. Poor, dearPhocion! I 
could not bear to leave you to pine 
and perish!" he added, kissing the 
dog as he spoke; " and they would 
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not gallop back with me, for fear 
they should lose the sight; yet I did 
so beg them to do so !" 

** What a shame it was to refuse 
you !" cried Harry. " Well, well," 
said Sir George, after speaking 
aside to his lady, *'Get in, my gene- 
rous boy, and we will drive you 
and your poor dog home." " Oh, 
Papa," cried the twins — but a look 
from their observant mother cor- 
rected the rising selfishness, and 
they eagerly said, "No matter, if 
we do lose part of the sight, so as 
the poor dog be put out of his pain 
the sooner.'* "And will you, in- 
deed, take me home," cried Herbert, 
his dark eyes shining through his 
tears, with grateful joy, "Oh! it 
will be so kind." 
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Oa the road, Lady Pemberton 
learned enough of all the circum- 
stances to make her admire the 
disinterested and determined con- 
duct of Herbert Mild may, and to 
be displeased at the unfeeling self- 
ishness of the bigger boys. She was 
therefore glad to have an opportu- 
nity of proving'to her own sons, 
how much she honoured the former 
and disapproved the latter. 

When they drove up, Herbert's 
mother ran out, alarmed at seeing 
her son ; but her fear was changed 
to joy when she learned the motives 
for his return, and heard his praises 
from his kind companions. 

Herbert, meanwhile, had taken 
the dog to the next cottage, where 
he knew that he should find a man 
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who was skilled in such accidents ; 
and this man declared that he 
would make a perfect cure of the 
leg, with only a little limping 
remaining; and Herbert eagerly 
came back to tell his glad tale, to 
thank his obliged friends, and bid 
them farewell. " Not so my good 
fellow, cried Sir George ; we shall 
not part yet. I have your mother's 
leave to carry you off; and you will 
see the balloon with us, better than 
you could have done with your 
companions. So get in, and remem- 
ber that, even in this world, a kind 
action and a generous self-denial 
are sometimes rewarded." 

When they reached the field, 
whence the balloon was to ascend, 
they found a large space full of 
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raised seats railed off round the 
balloon, to which no one could be 
admitted without a ticket. The 
price of these tickets was so high, 
that neither Herbert nor his compa- 
nions had meant to purchase one*^ — 
but Sir George now bought one for 
the former, and while Herbert was 
taking his commodious seat, he saw 
his companions toiling, elbowing, 
and pushing and pushed in tt)e 
crowd, and looking not a little as- 
tonished to see Herbert amidst the 
grandees. " There they are ! there 
are my friends," cried Herbert; 
" and there let them remain," re- 
plied Sir George, coolly ; but the 
kind-hearted Herbert felt sorry that 
they could not see and learn all he 
did ; for he could observe the whole 
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process of filling the balloon, while 
Edward and Harry had great plea- 
sure in explaining to the intelligent 
boy the nature of gas, and the way 
in which the steel filings and oil of 
vitriol operated on each other. 

At length the balloon, with its 
daring occupier, rose gradually and 
majestically over their heads ; and 
when it was at a certain height, 
the Pembertons re-entered their 
carriage, and followed its direction. 
Then, when tired of pursuing its 
course, they went to a friend's 
house, where they found some boys 
of their acquaintance playing- at 
trap-ball on a beautifiil lawn, and 
others partaking of various refresh-* 
ments at a table spread under fine 
trees. 
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" Well," said Herbert Mildmay 
to Edward and Harry, " if I could 
but be sure that Phocion's leg 
would get well, this would really 
be the happiest day of my life ^' 

His companions, tired and hot, 
now passed the iron gates of the 
lawn, and seeing Herbert playing 
trap ball, with a face radiant with 
delight, they stopped, and Benfield 
cried put to Herbert — " hey day ! 
my little fellow ; why you seem in 
a good birth there ; pray how did 
you get it?" " I will tell you," 
said Lady Pemberton, to whom he 
bad be^n pointed out by Herbert 
in the crowd. *• He got it by being 
a humane, generous boy, — he got 
it by doing his duty to a suffering 
animal, — ^by an act of self-denial, — 
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he gave up his own pleasure to 
shorten the pain of a poor dog ; and 
the very means by which he seem- 
ed to lose all chance of his amuse* 
ment, secured it to him in greater 
abundance/* " Nay, more/' said 
Sir George, ** the little fellow has,** 
I trust, " secured to himself valua- 
ble friends for life." The conscious 
boy, abashed and reproved, rode 
off, followed by his equally morti- 
fied companions. 

* Sir George intended to prove a 
valuable friend to Herbert Mild- 
may, because he thought that he 
had discovered in him some power 
of mind ; and he was sure that he 
had evinced real excellence of heart. 
Therefore, when he carried him 
home at night, and had previously 
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heard from the happy Herbert that 
his dog was doing as well as he 
could wish, he begged a private au- 
dience of Herbert's mother* 

He found that she was the widow 
of a clergyman, and had a large fa« 
mily, but a small income, and that 
therefore Herbert, who, at his own 
desire, was to be brought up a cler- 
gyman, must go to college as a sizer 
only, if he went at all. She also 
added that, he was very fond of stu- 
dy, and was every day 'shewing 
proofs of the excellence of his na* 
ture, akin to that which he had that 
day exhibited. 

" You praise yourself, Madam,'^ 
said Sir George, " while thus prais- 
ing your son ; for if you had not 
done your duty by him, he would 
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not so readily have fulfilled his. I 
am now going to make you a pro- 
posal, by which we shall both be 
gainers. I want to educate a tra- 
velling companion according to my 
own views, to send abroad with my 
eldest son ; and I think that your 
Herbert is the very boy for my pur- 
pose. With your leave, therefore, 
I will send him to college, and main- 
tain him there^; and if he becomes 
all that I expect he will be, I will 
do my best to provide for him when 
he returns from abroad." ' 

The grateful mother could not 
utter what she felt at this unexpect- 
ed offer, which gratified without 
wounding her feelings. And, happy 
at having conferred happiness. Sir 
George returned to his expecting 
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family. " What have you been do- 
ing, papa?" cried Edward. — " I 
suspect," cried Lady Pembertbn, 
" that he has been making the wi- 
dow's heart to sing for joy, — and 
his wife's too," she tenderly added, 
explaining to them their papa's 
Tiews for little Herbert. " Admire, 
dear boys," said she, ** the quick- 
ness with which an affectionate pa- 
rent seizes every opportunity of 
endeavouring to serve his children ; 
and also remember, through life, 
how often trifling incidents are made 
by an all-'wise Providence; the means 
of essential service. The apparent 
trivial incident of a dog's lameness, 
and a little boy's generous compas- 
sion for it, have been the means of 
lightening the anxious hearts of two 
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affectionate mothers, md have pro^ 
bably procured for you, my beloved 
boys, a faithful friend, who may be 
a blessing to you here, and may 
rejoice with you in an endless here* 
after." 

" And," added Sir George, " let 
not Herbert's present example be . 
lost upon you ; but if ever you feel 
tempted to prefer your own indulg- > 
ence to the good of others, call to 
mind Herbert Mildmay, and the 
adventures of to-day, and be repro* 
ved and taujght by recoUfecting the 
little boy and his lame dog." 



UNCLE FREDERIC 



AND 



AUNT PRISCILLA. 



The preceding stories have, I trust, 
proved that Sir George and Lady 
Pemberton were good parents, and 
had educated their children to walk 
in the way of wisdom and righte- 
ousness. It was therefore likely 
that they should wish them to asso- 
ciate chiefly with companions edu- 
cated in the same manner ; such 
children, for example, as Herbert 
Mildmay. But nnexpected circum- 
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stances sometimes render the wisest 
precautions vain ; and Sir George 
and Lady Pemberton found them- 
selves obliged to receive into their 
house a relation, for a few days, 
whose education and habits were 
far from being what they approved. 
But they could not do otherwise, 
consistent with their sense of social 
duty. A fever had broken out in the 
family of Sir George s sister, and as 
her second boy was then on the road 
home for the Christmas holidays, 
his mother conjured her brother to 
let him stop, on his way, at his 
house, and remain there till it -was 
ascertained whether the fever was 
infectious. ** Well, my dear hus- 
band," said Lady Pemberton, ^' we 
must risk a degree of moral in*. 
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.fection for our boys, on an occasion 
like this ; and surely the power of 
the strict religious training which 
they have received, will enable 
them to resist, for so short a time, 
the influence of an idle companion?" 
— " No doubt/' replied Sir George ; 
and the same Almighty guardian- 
ship will be over them still." 

£dward and Henry saw nothing 
but pleasure in the idea of their 
companion's arrival ; and the day 
before he was expected was one of 
preparation for his entertainment; 
while they were often saying to each 
other, I wonder what sort of read« 
ing he likes best ! I wonder whether 
be likes natural history !" 

At length, the expected guest, 
Merrick Morrison, arrived; He was 
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two years older than they were; but, 
by the time that Edward and Hen- 
ry had shewn him their live guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, ponies, Newfound- 
land dog, stuffed birds, and books 
of animals, and flowers, they found 
that^ except for the moment, Mer- 
rick Morrison took no great in- 
terest in any thing, except dogs, 
horses, . and field sports ; and that, 
as to looking into books for the sake 
of reading them, that was to him 
quite an absurdity during holiday 
time, for he had, he said, enough of 
that dull work at school. There- 
fore, as Edward and Henry had 
been used to habits of regular in^ 
dustry, they now saw that they 
must leave their guest to amuse 
himself put of doors, if they, as 
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usual, were employed at their tasks 
tvithin. , But, on the day after Mer- 
rick's arrival, they were allowed to 
be idle the whole morning and eveur 
ing too; for their parents were not 
sorry to let them know, by experi- 
ence, that a day of idleness is not 
a day of entire satisfaction; but that 
happiness consists of a due propor- 
tion of useful employment and ra- 
tional relaxation. Accordingly, Ed- 
ward and Henry went to bed, as 
they owned, yawning with listless- 
ness, rather than fatigue, the result 
ot the do-nothing' y yet unsettled, man- 
ner in which they had passed the 
day ; for not even in his pleasures 
could Merrick be steady and per-r 
severing. He was al ways going after 
jsomenewjexcitemeut ; and the twins, 
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with every possible desire to furnish 
him with a succession of amuse- 
ments, were obliged to own that 
they could do no more for him ; and 
that, while seeking amusement both 
for him and themselves, they had 
gained only fatigue of body, and 
disappointment of mind. 

Lady Pemberton was aware of 
this by their countenance and man- 
ner; but she would not ask them 
how they liked their cousin ; be- 
cause she wished to discourage 
every tendency in them to detraction 
and satire. She, therefore, withstood 
their evident wish to talkof Merrick; 
and when she kissed them on their 
pillow, she quitted their bedside 
abruptly. 

The next day, while the twins 
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were at their lessons, a violent rain 
prevented Merrick from going out 
of doors, and the sound of his in- 
cessant battledore was heard all 
over the house, to the great annoy- 
ance of the young students ; who, 
at length, begged their Papa to tell 
him to desist, till they had finished 
their task, aud could play with him* 
'^ But how will he be able to amuse 
himself in the mean time?" — ** Real- 
ly, Papa, I do not know," said Ed- 
ward, .... while Harry, rather sar- 
castically, observed, •'give him little 
Mary's baby-house, to look over." 
— " I think it would be kinder," said 
Sir George, ** to set him to look 
over our large Bible with plates in 
it ; w^e should try to give our com- 
panions higher tastes than they have,, 
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instead of encouraging them in low 
ones; and we should always en- 
deavour to amend their faults, in- 
stead of sneering at them, Henry. 
— " Do you understand me, my 
dear?" — ** I do ; and I will try not 
to sneer at poor Merrick again." — 
" But, dear Papa," cried Edward, 
*^ how annoying that battledore noise 
is!" — ** If you give your mind en- 
tirely to your lessons, you will cease 
to hear it, I believe ; and, if not, your 
task is nearly ended." — "Yes; and 
so is the noise. Papa ; but he has be- 
gun another; hark! he is jumping 
over the chairs, I suspect !" — " My 
dear boy," said Sir George, gravely 
closing his book, "Isee that this idle 
nephew of mine, though he is not 
with you, makes you as idle as he 
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is ; so we will leave off now ; an4 
you shall go to him to share his plea- 
sures, or give him a better way of 
amusing himself/' And the twins 
relieved,yet mortified, went in search 
of their companion, who, runnin,g 
to them, exclaimed, ^^ I am glad 
you are come 1 Let us have a jump- 
ing match. I will bet you both a 
shilling, that I can jump higher than 
either of you." — "Jump for money T 
cried Edward; '' and lay bets! 
what would papa and mamma say 
if they heard you I" — ^* Papa and 
" mamma would be so angry!" cried 
Harry. " I assure you we shall dp 
no such thing ; besides, papa thinks 
we bad better look over a Bible 
with prints in it."—" A Bible I Oh ! 
I shall have enough of that when I 
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am a clergymah !'* cried Merrick, — 
" Are you to be a clergyman?" asked 
Harry, with amazement on his face. 
— " Oh yes ; I will never be any 
thing else." — " Indeed ! and wky^ 
pray ?" said Henry, who wished to 
be brought up to the church himself. 
" Oh ! because I may possibly get a 
living. I like hunting and shooting 
better than any thing." The twins 
looked at each other with a sort of 
alarm and surprise, when they heard 
such a reason given for taking or- 
ders ; Iwit, before they could make 
any comment on what he bad said, 
the volatile boy exclaimed,'** it does 
not rain! it does not rain now!" and, 
in a moment, was out of the house; 
scampemig over the lawn to the 
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stables, whither the twins followed 
him. 

That night Lady Pemberton saw 
that sontiething was burthening the 
minds of her boys ; and she could 
not help asking them what it was. 
"Why, mamma," said Harry, **only 
think ? Merrick, like me, means to 
be brought up. a clergyman!"— 
" Yes, mamma," cried Edward, 
**but not for the same reason as dear 
Harry does." They then repeated 
what Merrick had said ; and, while 
Lady Pemberton was turning away, 
averse to blame Merrick, or his 
teachers, yet not knowing how to 
forbear, Edward said, "pray, do not 
go away yet, mamma; for we have 
a favour to ask of you." — '* What is 
it?*'-^— " Why, mamma. Papa told us 
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to-day, that we should always try to 
amend the faults of our companious ; 

and so we thought, we thought !" 

— " What, Edward !"— ** that, per- 
haps, it might do Merrick good, if 
we were to tell him all about our 
uncle Frederic, and shew him what 
a clergyman ought to be'' — " Yes ;" 
said Harry, " and not let the poor 
boy fancy that he is to take orders 
only to live in the country, and htmt 
and shoot '^ — *^I honour your father's 
principle, and I like your motives 
for this requ,est; and I think" replied 
this conscious^ hoj]^ mothjer, '^I 
shall grant your request. But, one 
kiss more, dear children !" And this 
second kiss was, perhaps, even 
more tender than the other. 
The next morning was one of uq- 
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ceasing rain; and as Sir George was 
called from home on business, as 
soon as breakfast was over, he gave 
the twins leave to pass the time of 
his absence with their cousin. La- 
dy Pemberton thought this was a 
good opportunity for her to tell 
Merrick the story of uncle Frederic, 
and aunt Priscilla his wife. Ac- 
cordingly, she called them into her 
dressing-room, and desired them to 
seat themselves round the winter 
fere, which Merrick began to stir 
immediately ; and so violently, that 
Harry begged him to desist, for his 
mamma did not like noises; while 
Edward, by signs^ was begging his 
unusually-thoughtful mother to be^ 
gin her story. 
*' There, Merrick, there, you have 
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stirred the fire quite enough ;^ ^aid 
Lady Pemberton, smiling ; " and I 
wish to talk to you. My dear boys 
tell me that you mean to be a cler- 
gyman."— ** Oh yes!"— "And why?" 
— " Oh ! because I should so like to 
live in the country, and hunt and 
shoot!" — "But do you think you 
should like to perform a clergyman's 
duties?" — " Oh yes, till I can get 
some one to do them for me. It is 
only to preach a sermon once, and 
read prayers twice on a Sunday, 
you know." "Is that all?" "Oh yes, 
oh no ; I forgot I shall have to bury 
people ; that is not pleasant in bad 
weather; and to christen children; 
and that is not pleasant either, if the 
water makes them cry : but I think it 
must be good fun to marry people; 
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but, you know, when I am a good fat 
rector, as I expect to be, I shall get 
a curate to do all this for me, and 
then I can go a-hunting wherever I 
like." 

" My poor child,'' replied Lady 
Pemberton gravely, avoiding the 
eyes of the twins, '^whoever has told 
you that these are all a clergyman^s 
duties, has cruelly deceived you!" — • 
" Deceived me ! dear no ! do not I 
know that many clergymen keep a 
curate to do their duty, and then they 
hunt, and shoot, and go to watering 
places all the year round?" — " And 
you wish to resemble these gentle- 
men, do you?" — "Why not? they are 
very good sort of men, and good to 
thepoorof the parish, papasays; and 
I mean to be that." — " A proper re~ 
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solution, Merrick; but to be good to 
the poor, means something more 
than to give them food for their bo- 
dies : it means giving them food for 
their souls also; it means making 
known to them the ways of obtain- 
ing the bread of life.'' Do you know 
where that expression in Scripture 
is ? " No, I cannot say I do." " Tell 
' him Harry, the Saviour says, I 
' am the bread of life,' in the 6th 
chapter of John, 48th verse." — The 
great duty of a clergyman is, to in- 
struct his flock in the knowledge 
of their Saviour y and he tannot do 
this, if he leaves them to be* taught 
by ot^iers. ** But it must be a great 
bore, aunt, always to stay at one's 
living, and go about to poorhouses !'' 
f^What! choreas you call it to try to 
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save the souls of one's fellow-crea- 
tures! — " But, I can best tell you 
my idea of what a Parish Priest, 
that is, a Rector of a Parish should 
^>Cj by giving you a little history of 
a dear uncle of mine."— *' Oh! I am 
so glad ! cried Edward ! now Mer- 
rick you shall hear about Uncle 
Frederic, and Aunt Priscilla." — ** I 
like pretty stories replied Merrick, 
rather doggedly, but is this a pretty 
story ?" — '' It is a true one, said La- 
dy Pemberton, and I hope an in- 
structive one also." — " My uncle 
Frederic, my mother's brother, is 
one of the first persons whom I re- 
member; his visit to my parents 
once a year, was one of the great- 
est delights I had ; for he was fond 
of children, and he had such a hap- 

H 
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py art of mixing instruction with hi^ 
play, that I often felt wiser when he 
left us, without knowing how I be- 
came so. My parents had long 
wished, that when he took orders, 
he might have a living in our neigh- 
bourhood ; and one was at length 
given him, at Meresbank, a small 
sea-port near us. He wished it bad 
been in a better situation, and of a 
larger size, but as he soon found 
that there was a great deal of work 
for him to do there, he was quite 
satisfied with the allotment of pro- 
vidence. — " What work had he to 
do Aunt? To work in his garden 
I suppose, and make improvements 
in his house." — ** Yes, my dear, he 
had to make improvements certain- 
ly, but in his parishioners, not in his 
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house ; he was not called upon to 
weed his garden, but their souls of 
corruption. My dear parents were 
now desirous that Uncle Frederic 
should marry ; but he said he was 
already married to his parish/' — 
'^married to his parish! dear! 
how odd ! well, 1 am sure I would 
marry a pretty girl, with a good 
fortune." — ** But my Uncle Fre- 
deric was afraid of marrying, lest 
his wife should not be as fond of his 
parish, that is, of his parishioners, 
those '* lambs" which Christ had 
given him •* to feed," as he was. 
But Providence had ordained a pro- 
per helpmate for him ; for, while he 
was staying with us, my father's 
youngest sister, who had been 
abroad some years, attending a 
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married sister, through a long ill- 
ness, returned to England^ and 
came to our house on a visit. 

'^It was impossible that two such 
persons as uncle Frederic aud aunt 
Priscilla, should be thrown every 
day together, without discovering 
the close union of spirit, and the 
[Similarity of views which existed be- 
tween them."-^— " But was she pretty, 
and rich ?" — " She was both, and 
in a few months we had the satis- 
faction to see these amiable persons 
united." — '^ Ah ! I dare say your 
uncle thought that was better than 
marrying his parish." — ** No ; he still 
remained united to it; and as he 
would not have made any woman 
his wife, who would not have been 
willing to iharry his parish as well 
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as himself, my aunt married the pa- 
rish also." — "Why now, really aunt," 
cried the wondering boy, '* that 
seems to me downright nonsense !'* 
The twins, on hearing this, could 
not help giving way to a burst of 
laughter, which evidently discon- 
certed their cousin. 

♦* We should, you know, inform, 
and not laugh, at ignorance my dear 
boys," observed their mother mild- 
ly. " Merrick, my dear, the close 
union which exists, or ought to ex- 
ist, between a clergyman and his 
flock, may be called a marriage; 
and Uncle Frederic meant that he 
required his wife to be as fond of 
his flock, and as much attached to 
them as he was himself. Now, do 
you understand?" — "Why, yes; I 

h3 
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think I do: Well; but 1 suppose 
they set up their carnage, and dashed 
a little, as she had money?" — " No; 
they resolved to live much within 
their incomes, that they* might give 
away the more; that is, spend more 
for the good of their parish." — ' *Why ; 
dear me, aunt ! if they kept a good 
table, what they did not eat would 
have done for the poor^" — " But, I 
have told you before, Merrick, that 
these pious persons wished to feed 
souls, as well as bodies: and there- 
fore, they instituted schools; and 
schools cost money. There are also 
a number of unexpected expenses, 
which a good parish priest must 
always be prepared to meet. 

My Uncle Frederic's living, as 
I said before, was on the sea coast ; 
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and sometimes ships came on shore 
in a storm, and the poor crew want- 
ed food and warm clothing; and 
sometimes he had to hire men to go 
out, and venture their lives to save 
sinking sailors clinging to a wreck," 
— "Well ! it must have cost money 
indeed to bribe them to do that ! I am 
sure I would not have gone for ever 
so much ! but I should not have liked 
to live at such a place." — " I hope 
you would have liked it, when you 
found what a variiety of distress it 
enabled you to relieve." — " O dear 
Mamma !" cried Henry, " do tell 
'Merrick about that sad, sad ship- 
wreck !" — " I will. One winter's 
night a violent hurricane came on; 
and, in the morning, as soon as it 
,was day, my uucle and aunt, who 
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coqld not rest in their beds for think- 
ing of the poor sonis at sea." — ** Did 
they then know any body who was 
there? '—" They knew they had fel- 
low-creatures there, and that was 
enough for them ; so they went to 
the beach, and there was a ship so 
nigh them, that they could distin- 
guish the features of the crew per*- 
fectly, and could hear their cries 
for help But, neither money, nor 
the entreaties of their beloved an<l 
revered pastor, and his equally ho- 
noured wife, could tempt any one 
to go off to their aid ; nor, could they 
urge them, when they found that the 
«ea was such, as to make it impos- 
sible for a boat to live in it. Awful 
and affecting indeed was the spec- 
tacle of that day ! My uncle and 
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aunt passed it chiefly on the shore, 
regardless of the raging of the elie- 
ments, encouraging the sinking crew 
by their signs, and desiring them to 
pray to Him who, though their bo- 
dies were perishing, was able to save 
their souls alive ! 

** One by one, they saw the poor 
shrieking creatures washed from the 
timbers to which they clung. At. 
length, just as night was closing in, 
they could see the last piece of 
the vessel dip its head in the wave ; 
the last shriek was heard, and the 
sea received all its victims V'-^-r. 
'* But why did they stay to See and 
hear all this ?" — " Because, they 
were too much interested in the poor 
sufferers to come away." — " 1 would 
not have staid ; well, «/"! am ever a 
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clergyman, I am sure pay living shall 
not be pear the sea." — " You must 
take what living you can get," said 
Harry.— "No; that I will not; it 
shall be in a sporting country, or I 
will not have it." — " Shall I go on, 
dear boys?" asked Lady Pember- 
ton, seeing how little ground she 
had gained. '* Oh yes. Mamma! 
pray, go on, and tell the story of 
the little girl," cried Edward. — 
" Oh I little Mary M onson, you 
meani" — " Well ; if Merrick is not 
tired," — "No; I am not tired; and 
I shall like to hear about the little 
girl, I dare say, as it still rains very 
hard." — " Well, then; one day Aunt 
Priscilla went to a neighbouring 
workhouse, to speak on business to 
a woman who kept it ; and, seeing 
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a little girly whose countenance in- 
terested her, she asked who it was. 
She found it was a poor, destitute 
child, whose mother had run away 
from the house about a year before, 
carrying her child along with her ; 
and that a few days preceding my 
aunt's visit, the child had been sent 
back with a letter, saying, the mo- 
ther was dead ; and, before she died, 
had desired that little Mary should 
be sent home to the parish. She 
added, that the poor thing was still 
grieving for her mammy, but had 
such winning ways, that she already 
felt attached to her. She did in- 
deed seem to my aunt an attaching 
child ; a child that something might 
be made of under proper care. She, 
therefore, could not helpVishing to 
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take her under her protection ; and 
she asked her husband leave to do 
so. Uncle Frederic, who never 
turned aside from any opportunity 
of doing good, instantly consented ; 
and Aunt Priscilla set off a day or 
two after, to bring the child away, 
much to tlie joy of the good woman 
of the house, who wished to do her 
duty by her, but feared she might 
not succeed. But the little girl had 
quick as well as strong affections ; 
and, instead of being glad to go with 
my aunt, she cried, and struggled, 
and declared she would not go with 
the naughty lady, but would stay 
with her own new mammy, who was 
so good to her ; and my aunt, re- 
specting the child's . grateful affec- 
tion for her humble friend, caaie 
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away without her." — " Dear me ! 
why did they not tell her she should 
have plumb-pudding, and cakes. 
She would have gone fast enough 
then, I dare say." — **No; she was 
offered bribes, but she repulsed them 
with scorn."—*' What a little fool!*' 
— "No, Merrick," cried Harry, "she 
was a graJtefvi little girl, and I love 
her for it.** — " Well then, three days 
after. Aunt Priscilla saw a cart in 
which were a woman and a man, 
and a shrieking child of three years 
old drive up to the door ; and, in 
the latter, she recognized the little 
Mary Monson, and she learnt that 
the overseers of the parish having 
heard of Aunt Priscilla's offer, had 
insisted that it should be accepted, 
and had therefore sent the child. 

I 
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But my aunty though still quite 
willing to undertake the charge of 
her, was almost terrified at her vio- 
lence, when the cart drove off, and 
she was left with the naughty ladff. 

But real kindness can usually 
subdue the most unyielding spirit; 
and, ^seizing the reluctant child in 
her arms, Aunt Priscilla hastened 
with her to the beach ; shewed her 
the pretty pebbles and the pretty 
ships, fondled her, fed her, and 
talked to her in her own sweet man* 
ner, till the poor little girl was 
isoothed into forgetfulness of her 
humble friend ; and, at the end of 
a few days, her only fear was that 
the lady should send her away, 
again." — " Yes, I dare say, she goon 
found out when she was well off; 
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aad did she stay there?" — " Yes; 
and she contributed by her grateful 
attentions, and exemplary conduct, 
to the comfort of her benefactors." 
— ** But now, tell about the fever, 
Mamma." — '*I am coming to that. 
Uncle Frederic had, for some years, 
been so favoured, that his duties 
were of an easy nature ; for his 
parish was tolerably healthy ; he 
bad good assistants in his school 
duties, and it was only a pleasure to 
him to preach three times a- week!" 
— ** Three times!" — " Yes ; twice on 
the Sabbath day, once on a week 
day evening; and he read to his 
servants, and prayed with them 
night and morning." — "Dear me! 
and this you call easy duty ?" — 
" ;Yes ; to him it seemed so ; but he 
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was soon called upon to fulfil se- 
verer duties. 

A fever of a most fatal kind broke 
out in the parish, and also in his 
own family. One of the loveliest, 
and sweetest girls that ever the sun 
shone upon, his own darling niece, 
was one of its first victims. Mary 
Monson was also seized ; and while 
her kind friends stood by what they 
thought was her dying bed, how 
sweet and comforting it was to them 
to think that they had snatched her 
away from the path of danger and 
temptation ; formed her young mind 
to virtue, and fitted her to appear be- 
fore her God and Saviour; but, 
after a long and lingering illness, 
she slowly, but surely recovered, 
preserved, no doubt, to repay to 
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tbem their labours of love to her. 
But the fever still continued to rage 
around them, and by the mercy of 
the Most High, whose especial pro- 
vidence seemed to watch over them, 
neither my uncle nor aunt caught 
the fever themselves. " I suppose 
aunt that they took care not to go 
near it?"—*' Did I not tell you that 
my uncle's duties soon became se- 
vere and trying ones ? Both he and 
his wife watched over and prayed 
beside every one who was ill in 
their own family, and wherever dis- 
ease and distress were to be found 
amongst the parishioners, there a/50 
were /A^."- "Why ! I never heard 
of such a thing! dear me! Papa is 
so afraid of infection ! he will al- 
ways ride miles round, rather than 

i3 
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be will go near a sick house ; and 
be has always camphor and thieves 
vinegar about him in a sick season." 
<>It was happy for the parish of 
Meresbank that their rector was* 
more fearless ; or ratherfthat at the 
call of christian love and duty, he 
and his congenial soul coald con- 
quer human fear. For, it was long, 
very long indeed, before the fever 
at all subsided; and when it did 
so, they who survived were so ex* 
hausted, and so unable to work, 
that want and starvation seemed 
likely to kill those whom fever had 
spared . * * What could they do then?" 
— ^^ Christian love can always find 
means to do what christian duty re- 
quires ; and my uncle and aunt 
opened three ordinaries in the. pa- 
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risb; that is, houses where, three 
times a-day, the poor creatures who 
had survived the fever might recruit 
their exhausted strength by nourish- 
'ing food." — "Why, what a sum of 
money it must have cost ! but, you 
said, they were rich !" — " No ; not 
rich enough for that ; but they had 
rich relations as good christians as 
they were, who contributed to this 
provision for the poor ; and from 
thirty to forty persons received daily 
breakfasts of gruel, or something of 
the sort; dinners of meat and po*- 
tatoes, and suppers of nourishing 
broths, at their expence, during 
weeks and months. Till, at length, 
this awful visitation was permitted 
to cease, leaving Uncle Frederic and 
Aunt Priscilla more beloved and 
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more revered than ever by all who 
surrounded them. Thus then, dear 
Merrick, I have tried to shew you 
what are the duties of a christian 
clergyman, if he would be respected' 
by the pious and the good ; and 
what is of far more consequence, if, 
he would do what is right in the eyes 
of the Almighty. You see, he must 
teach, or cause others to teach, the 
ignorant, and have schools for that 
purpose. He must be willing to re- 
sign the world and its amusements, 
and give up his time to instruct the 
poor and the sicjk. He must preach 
frequently in public ; must, in pri- 
vate, daily exhort his own family, 
and all who need his labours. He 
must be willing to deny himself^ that 
he may assist others ; he must be 
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a father to the fatherless ; he must 

watch and pray by the bed of the 

infected and the dying; and he 

must not turn away from the sick 
• 

and the suffering, till he has put 
every human means in action to 
succour and to save them." 

" Oh dear aunt! I am sure if a cler- 
gyman must really do all this, I will 
go into the army ! and yet I should 
so like to be a clergyman, with a 
curate; for, you know, I could make 
him do all these things for me." — 
" Would that save your own soul, 
do you think ? We must always do 
our duties for ourselves, else when 
we come to die." — " Oh ! Mamma, 
do pray go on^ and tell Merrick the 
rest."—" My dears, he will not be 
interested in it ; and, I fear, you are 
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seeking your own satisfaction alone, 
in thus urging me." — " What ! can 
there be any thing more to tell?" 
said Merrick. — *' Oh yes; now, 
pray, dear Mamma, do go on/'— 
"Well then, I will; for, I know 
that I shall be fortifying you, at least, 
in well-doing. Several years of un- 
interrupted happiness succeeded to 
this scene of trial ; and this amiable 
couple were blest, as we wished 
them to be ; for, though they had 
no children themselves, they were 
permitted to receive even filial at- 
tention from the offspring of others. 
But nothing could exceed the de- 
voted attachment of the affectionate 
Mary Monson, and she was only 
too soon called upon to prove it by 
her actions ; for, her beloved mis- 
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tress fell into a liD^ering disease, of 
which (finding that nothing could 
ultimately restore her to healthy) she 
resolved to await the result atnidst 
her own people ; for she felt that, 
though no longer able to be actively 
useful to them, she might be pas- 
sively so, by shewing them how a 
christian can suffer, and a christian 
can die. . 

It would be painful to me to dwell 
on what my dearest aunt suffered 
for many long months ; and on the 
subdued, but heartfelt anguish of 
my beloved uncle, I shall therefore 
hurry on, but I must tell you that 
Mary Monson had a very advan- 
tageous offer, which she positively 
refused, though she lik^d the man ; 
declaring that nothing should ever 
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part her from her suffering benefac 
tress. Grief did not make Uncle 
Frederic neglect his duties; and, 
though Aunt Priscilla wished to see 
constantly that beloved being whom 
she was soon to behold on earth no 
more, she was always urging him to 
leave her for some good work or 
another ; for, certainly, through life 
she had known of selfishness btU 
the name; and yet she was, while 
thus in the midst of trials, to know 
a still greater trial, and the greatest 
of all. Her sacrifices were not yet 
completed ; but, to my Uncle Fre- 
deric came an award of mercy; for, 
he was seized with an acute, but 
suffering complaint; one of short 
duration, but of exquisite pain ; and 
he experienced the glad surprize of 
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finding that he should probably die 
before his wife ! 

What a scene was his deathbed ! 
As she lay on a couch beside his 
bed, he was by turns consoling her 
for the pain of surviving him, by the 
sure and certain hope that they 
should be soon re-united; and, by 
turns, admitting his mourning flock, 
whom he always called his children, 
to his bedside, to comfort them^ to 
exhort them, to thank them for all 
their proofs of love and duty to him, 
and blessing God that he had been 
enabled to do dis duty by them. And 
thus, but I need not say more, than 
that we had reason to think his last 
moments were blest both to himself 
and to others. 

The day of his funeral was, in- 

K 
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deed, a trying one to us all; though 
it was also full of consolation ; but 
there is something very catching in 
great grief; and the grief on this 
occasion was evidently excessive 
and universal. 

At the first toll of the bell there 
was, it was averred, not a dry eye in 
all Meresbank. And, as the funeral 
procession began to form, the depth 
of the sorrow of the poorer sort of 
the bystanders seemed to teach them 
order and decorum ; for, they form- 
ed themselves into rows, and so 
brought up the rear. 

My poor aunt chose to be sup- 
ported at the window, that she 
might witness the scene! and she 
bore it with calmness ; for she was 
soothed by the consciousness, thai; 
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the fteparatiou would be a short oue. 
Still, she could not help exclaim-* 
ing, with a burst of tender sorrow, 
when she saw the mourning popula- 
tion which followed him, '* oh! how 
they loved him ! but who could help 
it !' 

In less than a month afterwards, 
the same respect, the same lament* 
ation attended her dear remains to 
their last home; and we had, I maj 
say, to ryoice that her pure spirit, 
constantly relying on the merits of 
its Redeemer, was set free from its 
^' mortal coil, and, doubtless, re^ 
united to the soul of her beloved, 
in the regions of eternal joy ! 

But, still, though we rejoiced for 
her, we mourned for ourselves ; and 
ne\eT shall I forget the stifled, but 
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audible moan of agony which burst 
from the poor orphan, Mary Mon- 
son, when the first earth was thrown 
on the coffin of her more than mo- 
ther, and the last separation was 
accomplished ! 

A single stone marks out where 
these lamented ones lie ; with this 
inscription : 

' They were lovely in their lives, 

< And in their death they were not divided 1' 

" Then, after all, they rfi^rf," said 
Merrick, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. " To be sure they did ; what 
could persons who had so lived, 
do better than die ! Death was to 
them life eternal ; and we must all 
die, Merrick. Did you, my dear, 
never reflect seriously on the cer- 
tainty of death r—'* Oh! I know 
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very well that I must die one day 
or other ; but I am too young to dfe 
yet/'— **I don't|know that. No! 
— " Your brother who died last year 
was younger than you are now."^ — 
** But, I hope, you do not think that 
I look like dying, do you?" — '* No; 
nor did he; but Merrick, I wish 
you to remember that this life is a 
preparation for the next; and I put 
it to your understanding, whether 
you think that a fox-hunting, shoot- 
ing clergyman, a man who amuses 
himself, without trying to serve or 
save others, is as likely to enjoy the 
glories of a future state of reward, as 
/^hat clergyman who, like our uncle 
Frederic, fed and taught the poor, 
relieved the shipwrecked, clothed 
the naked, called sinners to repent-^ 
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ance, watched and prayed by the 
bed of the sick and the dying ; and 
was, in the best sense of the word, 
a father to the fatherless." — ** Aunt 
Pemberton," cried Merrick, " your 
Uncle Frederic was an angel, and, 
I dare say, he is gone to heaven ; 
but, I am sure, I can never be like 
him; so, I really think, I will do as 
my father wishes, and be a lawyer, 
instead of a clergyman ; and, I thank 
you for your long story : but, see ! 
it holds up^ come along, boys! come 
along !" But the twins lingered be- 
hind, still impressed by their mo- 
ther's narrative, though they had 
heard it so often ; and full of dis- 
appointment at finding that it had 
had so little effect on .their cousin. 
** My darling boys," said Lady 
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PembertoQ, "we have often agreed 
that no story is complete without a 
moral. Now, what is the moral of 
what has passed to-day?" — " Of the 
story of Uncle Frederic and Aunt 
Priscilla, do you mean ?" — " No ; 
but of the little effect which my 
relating it has had on Merrick Mor- 
rison." — " X am sure I cannot tell, 
mamma/' said Edward. *' Nor 1, 
neither," cried Harry. '^ Well, then, 
I will tell you its moral. It proveis 
what a blessing it is to children to 
be well taught. 

If Merrick had been taught as 
you have been, as far as human 
means can teach, to know and feel 
the duties of religion, he might have 
had the same views of serious things 
which you have. 
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But bis ideas are errooeous ; prin- 
cipally, because he has not been in- 
structed ; therefore, glory not, dear 
boys, in your superiority ; but pity, 
and not despise, the folly which 
you see; lifting up your hearts, at 
the same time, in humble gratitude 
to Him, who has dealt so mercifully 
and bountifully with you ; and has 
led you by the hand of human af- 
fection, along the path that leads to 
Zion." 



THE END. 
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